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PRESIDENT'S PAGE 


‘“‘What Shall We Write” 


THROUGHOUT ITS TWENTY YEARS, Delta Pi Epsilon has rendered countless 
valuable services to its membership but none more meritorious or helpful 
to the individual members than its publications. The Bibliographies of 
Research Studies, the Business Education Index, the Research Award Stud- 
ies, the Research Abstracts, the Annual Lectures, the Newsletters, and 
reports of special projects are publications of which we all may be proud. 

From time to time —at least as early as 1941 — mention is made in 
the National Council Proceedings of the desire for a professional journal. 
Always, as now, there were considerations of purpose and problems of 
finance. This issue, then, may be said to be the culmination of a long 
period of contemplation and the realization of the aspirations of many. 

The purpose of the Delta Pi Epsilon Journal is to represent the frater- 
nity officially; and to provide 1) another avenue of service to the member- 
ship, 2) an outlet for more fully reporting research and the application 
of research to business education, 3) an opportunity for the presentation 
of significant writing in areas related to business education, and 4) a 
forum for the thoughtful and professional discussion of important prob- 
lems and fundamental issues in business education as well as those of 
special concern to the fraternity. It is not the intention nor the desire of 
the fraternity to sponsor a periodical in competition with others already 
established and rendering real service to business education. The Delta 
Pi Epsilon Journal is conceived as being primarily of, by, and for the 
members of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The Journal results from the professional contributions of many. The 
editor, Peter G. Haines, and his associates, Russell Burkhart and Earl 
Dvorak, have devoted much time and effort to the project. The national 
vice-president, Dorothy Veon has been instrumental in fulfilling the 
wishes of the National Council. Certainly the other national officers, the 
executive secretary, the publications committee, and many others have seri- 
ously considered and constructively commented as the project evolved. 

It is hoped that this first issue will please and challenge you. Yes, that 
you will be enthusiastic about it. It is an ambitious and serious under- 
taking, but all of the fraternity’s projects have been so, requiring careful 
planning, much hard work and professional zeal. So has this one. 
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If the Delta Pi Epsilon Journal is to be succesful, it must be accepted 
by you, it must fill a need, it must be what you want. Please read and 
appraise it carefully, realizing that it is an experimental issue; it is not a 
“showcase” production but one typical of those which can be expected 
in the future. 

Here, figuratively, is a blank page upon which we and those who fol- 
low can inscribe indelibly Delta Pi Epsilon’s record of growth, profes- 
sional achievement and service to business education. 

What shall we write? 

THEODORE WOODWARD 


Market Research Note: 


GOOD BUSINESS PRACTICE REQUIRES investigation of the 
consumer's acceptance of a new product. The Journal is : 
our new product; you, the members, are the consuming 
public. This issue contains several features: The 
Thoughtful Educator, What Others Are Saying, the bio- 
graphical sketch, Research Notes and Reader's Choice. 

In addition, several major articles appear. Do they 

appeal to your tastes? 


The National Council meets at Indianapolis in No- 
vember. The future of the Journal and its format will 
become a major decision facing the Council. The reac- 
tions of each and every member of the fraternity is im- 
portant. Why not at once communicate with your dele- 
gate, advising him of your reactions to the Journal? In 
addition, you are invited to send your ideas, pro and 
con, to the chairman of the national publications com- 
mittee, Dr. Dorothy Veon, College of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Rubbing of Minds” 


THE HISTORY OF DELTA PI EPSILON reveals that the national organization 
has been engaged in many types of publications. Some of these have been 
newsletters written in an informal style; others, such as The Business 
Education Index, have been very much formalized in their presentation. 
But there has also been a feeling among some of the members that a pro- 
fessional journal should be an integral part of the publication program. 

The concept of a journal did not assume a serious nature until the 
matter was presented by a chapter delegate at the National Council meet- 
ing in Indiana in November 1955. After considerable discussion the idea 
of publishing a professional journal was referred to the National Publica- 
tions Committee for study. The committee corresponded concerning a 
journal and sent to the chapters a questionnaire to determine whether 
such a publication, if it could be financed, was desired. The survey indi- 
cated overwhelmingly a positive reaction. 

In November 1956 the National Executive Board, acting upon the re- 
port from the National Publications Committee, appropriated funds for 
an experimental issue to be distributed in 1957. At this time Dr. Peter 
G. Haines was appointed editor, with the prerogative of selecting other 
persons to assist in determining the nature of the publication, its editorial 
policies, and format. Conveniently located nearby and representing differ- 
ent types of institutions and viewpoints, Dr. Russell Burkhart and Dr. 
Earl Dvorak accepted the responsibilities of assistant editors. Following 
preliminary discussions and an analysis of the format and editorial poli- 
cies of professional journals and periodicals in several educational disci- 
plines, editorial policies and a tentative format evolved. 

The proposed journal, it was agreed, was experimental and would 
exist for but one issue until and unless the fraternity decided to continue 
publication. Usual difficulties were compounded by the tentative nature 
of the issue, for the publication, all agreed, should resemble closely any- 
thing that might follow as a result of the deliberations of the National 
Council. But, who could gaze far enough into the future to guess what 
turn the decision might take? The editors, recognizing the tentativeness 
of the issue and the temporary nature of their own assignments, planned 
on the basis of a continued work. Format, style, mechanical detail, size 
and content were to be that which was truly representative of the future. 
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The Journal is no way planned to be redundant; it attempts neither to 
ape the format nor usurp the purposes of existing periodicals in business 
education. The Journal will strive to provide a forum where professionals 
can debate without censorship, can be forward-looking without ridicule, 
and to provide a platform for intelligent discussion and constructive re- 
buttal. The Journal will be cognizant of the research and philosophical 
bases as well as the practical advances in disciplines allied to business edu- 
cation. It will serve as an avenue through which can flow ideas, not “‘gim- 
micks.” Above all, the Journal is dedicated to a centrality of purpose — 
to promote that “rubbing of minds’ without which the true purposes of 
the fraternity cannot reach their greatest potential. 

The fraternity should be cognizant of the resources allotted to the issue 
and of the discussion behind the cover design for that discussion charac- 
terizes the apparent anomaly facing the editors. This issue must reflect 
the dignity, serious purpose, and scholarly attitudes which we attribute 
to our fraternity. Yet also reflected must be the forward-looking nature, 
the zeal and enthusiasm, the verve and vigor, and the excellence to be 
ahead of our time. We hope these sides of the coin are not really sides 
at all, but in reality fibers which lend strength and flexibility to the final 
product. 

The future of the Journal depends upon the membership. An expéri- 
mental issue is in your hands. Is there a need for a journal in business 
education which truly reflects the values the fraternity holds dear: scholar- 
ship, research, and professional leadership ? 


DOROTHY H. VEON 
CHAIRMAN, National 
Publications Committee 


PETER G. HAINES 
EDITOR 
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THE THOUGHTFUL EDUCATOR 


Humane Society” 


THOSE WHO ARE AWARE that men now have the means to totally destroy 
humanity cannot help but be anxious, even frightened about the inade- 
quacy of our present educational programs. Such aware individuals are 
confident that human survival is the world’s greatest unanswered question. 
They know that unless the minds and hearts of men are changed, sooner 
or later someone will drop one of the fiendish atomic devices on a city. 
A series of retaliation bombings will probably continue until one side or 
the other exhausts its bombs, or its personnel or both. When that time 
arrives, little of human value will remain on the globe. Changing the 
minds and hearts of men is therefore the only sure road to human sur- 
vival, and education broadly conceived is our principal means for chang- 
ing the minds and hearts of men. Thus education becomes our ultimate 
weapon in the struggle for survival. 

And what is the current state of this ultimate weapon? The quantita- 
tive deficiencies in education of money, teaching staff, physical plant and 
program have been elaborated widely in recent years. Probably these de- 
ficiencies are even greater than the figures indicate and will progressively 
become more serious. Even so they do not constitute education’s major 
weakness. Even if we had all the money, buildings and teachers we need, 
our current educational programs would not enable us to survive. Our 
present education is inadequate because it stresses largely schools over- 
looking the power of total communities; because it emphasizes knowledge 
and skills rather than understanding and behavior; and most of all be- 
cause it is an exercise in erudition rather than practice in good human 
relations. We need a total education with a heart, with a genuine concern 
for individual human beings. The teacher's faith in his pupils, his respect 
for them as persons, and his love for them must radiate from him. Only 
by experiencing faith, respect and love does a person come to sense the 
importance of a human society. And only a truly human society has a 
good chance for survival in the atomic age. 


ERNEST O. MELBY 
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D. D. LESSENBERRY 


“Reforming The Future” 


ALTHOUGH IT IS RELATIVELY EASY to get opinions as to what is wrong 
with education, there is little unanimity on the part of the patrons of the 
public schools as to what they expect the schools to do. For that matter, 
teachers and administrators do not agree as to what the schools can and 
should do to the pupils. This suggests the need for sorte critical thinking 
about a sound educational philosophy for the school and a teacher philos- 
ophy that will permeate all teaching activities and all teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships. 


EDUCATIONAL GOALS 


A White House Conference on Education listed fourteen things our 
schools “should accomplish.” 
1. The fundamental skills of communication. 
2. Appreciation for our democratic heritage. 
3. Civic rights and responsibilities. 
4. Respect and appreciation for human values and for the beliefs of 
others. 
Ability to think and evaluate constructively and creatively. 
Effective work habits and self-discipline. 
7. Social competency as a contributing member of family and com- 
munity. 
8. Ethical behavior based on a sense of moral and spiritual values. 
9. Intellectual curiosity and eagerness for lifelong learning. 
10. Esthetic appreciation and self-expression in the arts. 
11. Physical and mental health. 
12. Wise use of time, including constructive leisure pursuits. 
13. Understanding of the physical world and man’s relation to it. 
14. An awareness of our relationships with the world community. 


Ay 


If the schools could “accomplish” these desirable but difficult-to-achieve 
goals, they would reform the future and develop a new breed of ‘‘men of 
good will.” These goals, however, do not include one goal necessary for 
living in our business society: the goal of understanding our business 
environment, “so that they can manage their earnings competently and 
cope successfully with the personal economic problems that will confront 
them,” as phrased in Let’s Educate Youth for Effective Business Life. 
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Not many students take a formal course to help them understand busi- 
ness, yet all are affected by economic forces and all need to know how 
to live in our business society as participating citizens. If the schools do 
not provide this kind of education, the knowledge must come through 
experience in the bewildering economic world in which they must live. 
Experience comes from knowledge acquired in just two ways — by doing 
and by being done. Soon after graduation a rather large number of young 
men and women must conclude that they have been “done.” 

The growing concern about education is evidenced by the books and 
articles written by the more vocal and literate members of our adult popu- 
lation. The articles appear in magazines that reach all segments of the 
reading public. For the most part, the critics are sincere in their belief 
that a better way must be found to educate American youth. They view 
the national picture of fumbling and confusion as a part of the failure of 
the schools. They want a better world for tomorrow; they feel that the 
schools can and should reform the future. Their criticisms should not be 
resented and must not be ignored. What is needed is to re-think the edu- 
cational philosophy underlying our educational system. This calls for 
critical thinking by all who have a deep concern for the American way of 
life, for what happens to American education will, in all probability, 
determine what happens to American life. This suggests the urgency as 
well as the importance of reforming the future through an improved pro- 
gram of education at all levels. 

“Perhaps 80 percent of the students in college do not belong there,” 
writes Sidney Harris in his syndicated column. “What Shall We Do with 
the Dullards?” asks Caspar Green in the Aflantic. Observes Douglas 
Bush in the Phi Delta Kappan for February, 1957, “If we compare the 
normal American school with an European secondary school, it is clear 
that ours is in a large degree a means for prolonging infancy, a kinder- 
garten for adolescents.” 

Rear Admiral H. G. Rickover, USN, in the March 2, 1957 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post asserts that “The American educational system 
is defective, both in quantity and quality.” Then he suggests that “All 
except the academic subjects are of the kind which we might term ‘know- 
how.’ They have nothing to do with the school’s primary task, which is 
to teach young minds to think and to train them in the elementary tools 
of learning. This task can be performed only by the school. Vocational, 
recreational or life-adjustment training can be and should be obtained else- 
where.” In effect, the Rear Admiral says that it is not the province of the 
high school to give vocational training since this “can be and should be 
obtained elsewhere.” Does this mean than only the academic subjects con- 
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tribute to teaching young minds to think? Does it mean that the high 
school has no responsibility for the vocational competence of its graduates 
who do not go to college? 

Some critics level their attack exclusively at the high school; others 
direct their challenge almost entirely to the college. Different media are 
used for reaching the teading public. An article in the Atlantic may not 
reach the same readers that an article in the Saturday Evening Post does; 
and the Post readers may not be those who read the Kappan. But all have 
one thing in common — the readers tend to accept the statements uncriti- 
cally simply because they appear in their favorite magazine. 

There can be no denying that one legitimate purpose of education is 
to lead students to use their minds effectively. However, there is an honest 
difference in judgment as to the subject matter which is most appropriate 
for teaching young minds to think in this jet-propelled and atomic-minded 
age. Many believe that education has become too narrowly purposeful; 
others feel that without a well-defined purpose, classroom experiences 
and materials of learning lack meaning. For many students, the immediate 
and most meaningful purpose is that of building vocational competence. 
This may be the kind of education that is “too narrowly purposeful,” for 
job competence is power, and it is bad education to develop exceptional 
job competence without a corresponding sense of moral direction to 
guide the use of that power. 


ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Perhaps the most serious indictment against vocational education is that 
it builds the skills with which to earn a living but fails to give a philoso- 
phy by which to live a participating life. In the long run, a philosophy by 
which to live is more important than a specific tool with which to earn 
a living. But the purpose of education need not be culture vs. a vocation; 
it can be culture through a vocation. A culture that holds itself apart from 
working, struggling human beings and which has its roots in a disdain 
for economic well-being does not widely participate in common interests 
and purposes. 

To separate vocational education from education as a whole and try to 
realize the purposes of education is no more sensible than dissecting a 
piece of meat from the butcher shop to try to find the source of life. 
Education is basically a unit. Business education shares in the common 
responsibility for building in the minds and the spines of students those 
understandings and attitudes, as well as the skills, necessary for them to 
fit the needs of working, socially participating, growing adults. We must 
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not make a menial of the potential genius through education that is “too 
narrowly purposeful,’ nor should we encourage education that is so gen- 
eral and lacking in purpose that at best it can fit the graduate to “dig 
ditches with greater appreciation.” 

The kind of business education that will best fit the needs of high 
school and college youths of tomorrow must be determined through the 
cooperative thinking of all who have a constant concern for preserving 
and improving the American life in which we believe. There must be a 
continuing effort to determine what business education can contribute to 
general education, and there should be a frequent appraisal of the ade- 
quacy and pertinence of vocational business education. It is possible that 
changed or new programs of business education will need to be planned. 
For example, there is now some upgrading in vocational business from 
the high school to the junior college and from the junior college to the 
four-year college. This upgrading may have a marked effect on the kind 
of business education that should be offered in the future. Many high 
school administrators and even some business teachers honestly believe 
that business education on the high school level is general education, or 
that vocational business education must become largely a typewriting- 
clerical program. 


ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


Carl Sandburg said, ‘Strong men keep coming on.”” We do not know 
just how great minds arise or how to detect and encourage them when 
they do appear in our classrooms. But we know that great business leader- 
ship, scientific discoveries, works of music and literature and art have been 
created by those who started life on the wrong side of the tracks and who 
far outreached their beginnings. The potential of the mind knows no 
wrong side of the city. What Emerson called “the imprisoned splendor” 
is waiting to escape in each. This we must never forget, for the possibility 
of greatness is in every classroom, Emerson said, 

There is an inmost center in us all 

Where truth abides in fullness; 

... and to know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without. 

The schools must never cease striving to open out the way so that this 
imprisoned splendor may escape. That is why schools and colleges exist. 
That is why teachers teach. They want to instill a sense of confidence and 
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plant the seeds of expectancy in the student as they teach him to think. 
They do this as they put problems before him — worthy problems, diffi- 
cult problems, perhaps, but problems big enough, compelling enough, and 
important enough to cause him to stretch his mind. The student won't be 
left “uneducated by our education” if he learns to reach with his mind. 
For many, intellectual development will end in the senior year, but the 
excitement of intellectual discovery will cause many to keep reaching with 
a resolute spirit. Our schools function for the average student, of course; 
but they also can and do serve the distinguished. Teachers teach the slow 
learner what they can; they teach the superior student all they can. 

H. G. Wells said, “Human history becomes more and more a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” This race we run. This race we will win. 
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THOMAS B. MARTIN 


**Issues In Graduate Business Education”’ 


THE DEMAND FOR GRADUATE EDUCATION in all areas of learning has in- 
creased steadily during the past twenty-five years. Naturally, this demand 
has stimulated the development and growth of graduate divisions in col- 
leges and universities throughout the United States. Many colleges which 
offered only undergraduate programs in business education have recently 
inaugurated graduate programs in this field; others have expanded exist- 
ing programs to meet the increased demand for training of this type. 
The establishment of new graduate programs and the expansion of those 
programs already in existence have presented business educators with an 
increasing number of problems for which generally accepted solutions 
have not yet been determined. 

The problems which have presented themselves are varied in nature 
and are concerned with many aspects of graduate business education. 
Business educators, however, have been particularly concerned with the 
nature of curricular experiences which should be provided for students 
pursuing graduate study. The variety of graduate programs in business 
education would seem to indicate that basic disagreements exist regarding 
not only the types of curricular experiences which should be provided for 
graduate students but the achievement standards to be established. 


CURRICULUM ISSUES 

As a graduate program in business education is developed or revised 
by a college or university, it becomes essential for the faculty to resolve 
various issues growing out of these basic disagreements. A determination 
must be made concerning what emphasis is to be placed on specialized 
business courses, courses designed to provide training in research methods 
and techniques, professional education courses not specifically concerned 
with business education, courses involving study of methods and tech- 
niques used in teaching business subjects, and courses designed to broaden 
the cultural background of students. The length of any graduate program 
limits the scope of the training which can be provided, and thus necessi- 
tates a careful selection of those curricular experiences which are deemed 
most essential. Cultural training on the graduate level, for instance, would 
have value, but a study' conducted in recent years indicates that most ad- 
ministrators of graduate programs believe that the undergraduate college 
1 Martin, Thomas B., Major Issues in the Administration of Graduate Programs 


Leading to the Master's Degree, Doctor's Thesis, School of Education, Indiana 
University, 1953. 
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should assume the major responsibility for providing sufficient education 
in the broad cultural areas of human knowledge. Training of this type 
should not necessarily be eliminated, but major emphasis in graduate pro- 
grams should be placed on specialized or professional courses. 


PLACE OF RESEARCH 

General agreement is not evident concerning other phases of the grad- 
uate curriculum. There apparently exists some sentiment that graduate 
programs in business education, even on the master’s level, should have 
as one of their major objectives the development of the ability of the stu- 
dent to produce research. This objective would be accomplished by em- 
phasizing training in research methods and techniques and by requiring 
the completion of a project involving extensive original research. The 
results of this research project would then be reported in the form of a 
thesis. Many business educators feel, however, that the graduate program 
of study on the master’s degree level, and to some extent on the doctor’s 
degree level, should be concerned only with the development of the abil- 
ity of the student to interpret and to use effec'ively the findings of re- 
search studies. Extensive research would then be limited to those persons 
having a particular aptitude for this type of work. Some business educa- 
tors find it difficult to justify the time and effort often expended by grad- 
uate students in completing research projects when these studies are 
evaluated for their contribution to business education. 


CONTENT VS. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
The emphasis which should be placed in a graduate program on courses 
in professional education and on specialized business courses is the basis 
for disagreement among many business educators. Some leaders believe 
that a program of graduate study for business teachers should not only 
provide for but also emphasize training in methods and techniques of 
classroom instruction. Other recognized authorities are of the opinion 
that training beyond the bachelor’s degree in teaching methods and tech- 
niques is of little value to the classroom teacher. The majority of educa- 
tors directing and administering programs of graduate education for teach- 
ers apparently hold points of view falling somewhere between these ex- 
treme positions, as evidenced by the findings of the study referred to 
earlier. This study revealed that both professional education courses and 
content courses in the student's teaching field(s) were considered essen- 
tial in master’s degree programs designed to train teachers. Considerably 
more sentiment existed, however, for emphasizing content courses than 

for emphasizing courses in methods and techniques of teaching. 
It is interesting to note that most of the administrators believed that 
only a limited number of the courses should be prescribed in a master’s 
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degree program. These prescribed courses should be included only to pro- 
vide competency in basic knowledges and skills. Regarded as more impor- 
tant in planning programs were the personal and professional needs of 
each student. The acceptance of this philosophy would imply that gradu- 
ate programs in business education should be flexible in nature and em- 
phasize either specialized business courses or professional education courses 
depending upon the nature of the undergraduate preparation of a student. 


PURPOSE OF GRADUATE WORK 

In addition to a consideration of the courses which should be included 
in the curriculum of students pursuing a graduate program of study, the 
nature and content of individual graduate courses in business education 
have been the subject of much discussion. Adverse criticism has been 
directed at the educational system from time to time by those critics of 
education who feel that many existing programs of study fail to develop 
students who possess the ability to think clearly and independently and 
to solve problems effectively. Many educators now believe that the devel- 
opment of problem-solving ability and the encouragement of independent 
thought and initiative should receive the primary emphasis in graduate 
courses rather than mastery of subject matter concerned principally with 
factual information. On the other hand, many educators believe that there 
is a definite need, which is often overlooked in graduate courses, for the 
inclusion of specific factual information designed to broaden the under- 
standing of an individual in the subject area in which he teaches. This 
latter point of view is undoubtedly embraced by those leaders in business 
education who look with some disfavor on graduate courses which do not 
provide an opportunity for students to acquire factual information related 
to their area of interest. These disagreements concerned with the nature 
of the graduate curriculum and the content of graduate courses have led 
to a situation in which comparable training is not received by all persons 
acquiring a master’s degree upon the completion of a graduate business 
teacher-education program. 

STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

Any study of the content of a graduate curriculum naturally leads to a 
consideration of the minimum achievement standards which should be 
established for its completion. The attitude of educators towards achieve- 
ment standards on the graduate level reflects their philosophy as it per- 
tains to education beyond the bachelor’s degree. Some business educators 
for example, conceive of the master’s degree program as merely a continu- 
ation of undergraduate education and believe that standards should be 
comparable to those existing in the undergraduate college. This is not 
the predominate point of view, however, of administrators of graduate 
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programs, as evidenced by the findings of the study referred to previously. 
General agreement existed among these educational leaders on the gradu- 
ate level that the awarding of the master’s degree should be restricted to 
individuals demonstrating ability superior to that required in earning the 
bachelor’s degree. There was no indication, however, that standards, tech- 
niques, and practices should be set so high as to confine the master’s de- 
gree to only a few individuals demonstrating exceptionally superior abil- 
ity and competence. 

The attitude towards minimum standards for the completion of the 
doctor's degree program may differ from this widely accepted point of 
view concerning standards for the master’s degree program. Undoubtedly, 
there would be more sentiment for the establishment of academic stand- 
ards designed to restrict the doctor’s degree to a very limited number of 
individuals demonstrating exceptionally superior ability and competence, 
although no exhaustive studies have apparently been made to support this 
point of view. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


Consideration of the many and varied issues which present themselves 
in a discussion of graduate education and particularly graduate business 
education would be impossible in a limited number of pages. Few busi- 
ness educators are completely satisfied with the pattern of graduate study 
in business education which now exists. Intensive research studies of 
various problem areas concerned with the graduate curriculum on both 
the master’s and doctor’s degree levels are needed. Findings of such stud- 
ies should lead to improved curricular experiences for graduate students 
in business education. 

In addition to the study of issues pertaining to the curriculum, gradu- 
ate education in all subject areas could profit from the completion of 
studies concerned with the granting of graduate credit for the completion 
of undergraduate courses; the variety and extent of graduate offerings in 
colleges with small graduate enrollment; the admission of students to 
graduate study; the cost of desirable graduate education; the teaching load 
of instructors of graduate students; the offering of graduate education by 
extension; and the accreditation of graduate institutions. These topics sug- 
gest many issues which could serve as the basis for research studies by 
persons particularly interested in the advancement of graduate education. 
Business educators on the graduate level could encourage qualified gradu- 
ate students to undertake such studies and thus make it possible for 
business education to make a valuable contribution to the improvement of 
graduate study in all areas of learning. 
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“WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING® 


OFTEN ITEMS OF INTEREST TO BUSINESS EDUCATORS appear in non- 
business education periodicals. Sometimes an entire article may be of in- 
terest; other times, only a thought or two. In this section appear items 
taken from recently published periodicals. At the one extreme are ab- 
stracts of articles, and at the other, brief quotations. 


EARL A. DVORAK 


Bower, James B.,"A Profession of Accounting —or of Account- 
ancy?” The Accounting Review, 32:194-198, April, 1957. 


“A profession of accountancy is not beyond the realm of possibil- 
ity, although it is not a reality at the present time. The effort of 
accounting educators and others could well be directed toward the 
accomplishment of a recognized profession of accountancy. A sound 
basis and realistic need for such a development seems apparent. 

“A profession of accountancy should evolve initially with two dis- 
tinct focal points. Certified public accounting is well established as 
the first; controllership, although not as well defined or recognized, is 
the second. 

“The future will reveal whether controllership is to become fully 
recognized and accepted as a profession. The future will also reveal 
whether additional focal points will evolve within the profession of 
accountancy. It is possible to visualize focal points in the areas of 
taxes, electronics, budgeting, internal auditing, and the like, although 
the probability of recognition appears remote at the present time. 
These areas are generally considered as subdivisions of the work of 
certified public accountants or of controllers; however, with specializa- 
tions developing, and with the support of organizations already exist- 
ing, professional status could evolve. 

“A strong profession of accountancy would result in strengthened 
professional status for all practitioners. The struggle necessary to 
overcome obstacles that will be encountered in making the profes- 
sion of accountancy a reality will be worth while. Standards of prac- 
tice, in the final analysis, will be a major factor in determining the 
length of time necessary for recognition.” 
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Shoben, Edward Joseph (Jr.), ‘Toward a Concept of the Normal 
Personality,” The American Psychologist, 12:183-189, April, 1957. 


The normal person is one (1) “who has learned that in many situ- 
ations his greatest satisfaction is gained from the immediate oppor- 
tunities for comfort and pleasure in the interest of more remote 
rewards;” 

(2) “who can act dependably in relation to others and at the same 
time acknowledge his need for others;” and 

(3) “{who} has ideals and standards that he tries to live up to 
even though they often exceed his grasp.” 

The normal person is characterized by self-control, personal and 
social responsibility, democratic social interest, and ideals. 


Baier, Donald E., and Dugan, Robert D., “Factors in Sales Success,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 41:37-40, February, 1957. 


“This is a report of relationships among criteria of performance 
as a salesman and measures reflecting the salesman’s product-knowl- 
edge; belief in his product; motivation; and length of service. The 
data presented are consistent with the conclusion that the salesman’s 
belief in his product (as measured by his own buying behavior) and 
his motivation are more important in determining how well he does 
his job than is product knowledge. Length of service shows no sig- 
nificant relation to job performance.” 


Moore, Asher, “The Philosophy of General Education,” The Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, 28:65-69, 115-116, February, 1957. 


“General education is the philosophy that education should be lib- 
eral and general. By liberal is meant that education should aim at 
cultivation of the mind and sensibilities, not at practical training or 
at the inculcation of certain moral or political ideals. General educa- 
tion holds this liberal end to be best served by imparting a general 
acquaintance with all of the areas of human knowledge and activity. 
It emphasizes general principles, general ways of feeling and appreci- 
ating, and the general philosophic import of ideas. It hopes to pro- 
duce people who will share in common a core of general information 
about their world, whose sensitive horizons will be large enough for 
them to appreciate and enjoy the variety of art and culture in that 
world, and whose philosophy of life will reflect human experiences 
in all its diversity.” 
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James, Bernard ]., “Can ‘Needs’ Define Educational Goals?” Adult 
Education, 7:19-24, Autumn, 1956. 


“The concept of ‘needs’ appears to have several distinct meanings 
in education, each with different implications for educational pro- 
graming. In the ‘tension state’ sense, ‘needs’ do not define particular 
avenues of satisfaction and are of limited use to the educator for that 
reason. While offering a range of possible avenues to the solution of 
such ‘needs,’ the educator must nevertheless indicate the relative merit 
of alternatives. The concept of ‘needs’ in the ‘tension state’ sense is 
useful mainly in that it enables the educator to evaluate ‘wants’ and 
to spot a spurious professed interest. ‘Needs’ in the articulated ‘want’ 
sense, on the other hand, inevitably require evaluation by the educator 
and some must be given priority over others. Since the resources of 
the educator are limited, the responsibilities for such decisions are 
very great even where ‘wants’ seem to point to obvious educational 
solutions. 

“Values in education must inevitably be drawn from the larger 
society. But these values must be weighed against one another by the 
educator who is the social agent responsible for such evaluations in 
our society. Efforts to use ‘needs’ to define goals frequently amount 
to an attempt by the educator to relieve himself of one of the duties 
assigned him by society — which is to delineate and define goals of 
educational institutions. Such use of ‘needs’ is a consequence of mis- 
interpreting the nature of social learning and a misreading of the role 
of educational leadership.” 


Havighurst, Robert ]., “Conditions Favorable and Detrimental to 
the Development of Talent,” The School Review, 65:20-26, Spring, 
1957. 


There appear to be both positive and negative attitudes in America 
toward the development of talent. The positive attitude is that devel- 
opment of ability comes through formal education, that education is 
of first importance; the negative, that talent will develop by itself in 
the American environment, that it will follow a natural course if it is 
real talent. The tendency seems to be to discourage the development 
of special talents and to encourage development of ‘‘well-rounded”’ 
personalities. The emphasis can be said to be on social and emotional 
adjustment. Development of talent is subordinated to other values. 

In America, much talent remains undiscovered, undeveloped, and 
unrewarded. At least half of the talent is so classified. Girls, and chil- 
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dren from families of low socioeconomic status, are the two large 
groups with potentially high ability whose environment has not pro- 
vided stimulation for the development of talent. 

Women as a group have not developed their abilities to as high a 
degree as men because society has not expected them to do so. 

Most of the children of both sexes who exhibit giftedness come 
from middle-class homes; however, a considerable number come from 
working-class and lower-middle-class families. It is in these lower 
groups that lack of financial ability and lack of foresight on the part 
of the parents are detrimental. 

Although conditions in the schools are ambiguous with respect to 
the development of talent, there is no such ambiguity about the de- 
mand for talent at the adult level. The American economy is in need 
of greater numbers of highly trained minds. 


Bunting, ]. Whitney, “The College Graduate in Industry,” The 
Educational Record, 38:141-145, April, 1957. 


The Educational Relations Services Department of General Electric 
recently made a study of collegiate factors, both academic and extra» 
curricular, that contribute most to a person’s success in business. Ap- 
proximately 13,500 employees holding degrees from accredited col- 
leges and universities participated. The major conclusions were as 
follows: 

A broad, general educational program is becoming essential for 
success today. The modern educated man needs to have a basic under- 
standing in all major fields of study — science, humanities, social sci- 
ences, and business. He must also have a firm background of human 
understanding so that he can live a fuller and richer life both on and 
off the job. 

There is need for more and better guidance at all educational levels. 
It was thought that the individual, with the help of a trained adviser, 
would do well to plan a personal program early and thus avoid the 
lost time on a program not suited to his capabilities and needs. 
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WILLIAM M. POLISHOOK 


Significant Writings of Frederick George Nichols 
(March 18, 1878 -June 1, 1954) 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS was such a prolific and competent writer that it is 
difficult to isolate a single area of his activities as overshadowing others. 
In all of his diverse interests, he worked with vigor, imagination, and 
great efficiency. The emphasis in this article will be on Professor Nichols’ 
major contributions to the field of business education literature. 


BACKGROUND 


What background did Mr. Nichols bring to his writing endeavors? At 
age 21, he was graduated from the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, 
New York, 1899, and five years later, in 1904, from the Rochester (N. 
Y.) Business Institute. He read law for three years and studied briefly 
at the University of Michigan. Mr. Nichols’ formal training was good 
for that time, around 1900, when he began his professional career. 

The rest of Mr. Nichols’ background was the result of experiences and 
self-motivated learnings. He was at various times head of the commercial 
departments at Montpelier (Vermont) Seminary, Martin School (Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania), Schenectady High School, Rochester High School, 
and Rochester Business Institute. At age 31, he became State Supervisor 
of Commercial Education in New York. At age 33, he became Director 
of Business Education for the public schools of Rochester. Six years later 
he became the Assistant Director for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in Washington in charge of Business Education. In 1918, he 
became Director of Commercial Education in the State of Pennsylvania. 
In 1922, at age 44, he joined the faculty of Harvard University, where 
he taught until he retired twenty-two years later. 

Professor Nichols wrote without any apparent effort — letters, articles, 
speeches, books. His work needed little, if any, editorial help. This is a 
great tribute to Mr. Nichols. 


SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTIONS 


Among Mr. Nichols’ writings, six items stand out in bold relief, one 
because it was his first, four because they are well-known, and one which 
only a very few know about. 
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Professor Nichols’ first textbook, Principles of Bookkeeping and Farm 
Accounts (American Book Co.), was written in collaboration with Dean 
J. A. Bexall in 1913. The significance of this work is the fact that it sold 
well for forty years! It was the first bookkeeping book based on farm ac- 
counts instead of mercantile accounts. As Mr. Nichols put it, “I was born 
and raised in a rural community and had come to know something of the 
questionable record-keeping methods of otherwise competent farmers.” 


Just to show that Mr. Nichols’ energy knew no bounds, he was 
co-author of another book that same year, under the title, Brief Cases im 
Commercial Law. 

The next four publications were each a milestone in a great career: the 
Junior Business Training series (J. B. Lippincott Co., American Book 
Co.), which became the forerunner of our present general business course; 
Commercial Education in the High School (Century & Co.); Criticism, 
Comment and Challenge (Journal of Business Education); and research 
items (McGraw-Hill) for the Business Education Research Associates. 


In 1921, Mr. Nichols published a textbook, which he called a “thrift” 
text, in joint authorship with Dean J. A. Bexall. It was called First Les- 
sons in Business (Lippincott Co.). This textbook was “inadequate,” but 
it set the stage for the more comprehensive textbook, Junior Business 
Training (American Book Co.), 1922. Mr. Nichols regarded Junior Busi- 
ness Training as “my most important textbook writing from the stand- 
point of its influence in business education.’ This textbook was revised 
once and then was rewritten completely in 1936 under the title, Junior 
Business Training for Economic Living. Mr. Nichols’ final effort in this 
field broke away from vocational emphasis and stressed economics for per- 
sonal use. This was not a new approach, but rather a rebirth of the 
“thrift” book which pioneered the series. Junior Business Training for 
Economic Living integrated arithmetic, and the approach was by means 
of personalized economic lessons. 


Commercial Education in the High School (The Century Co.), 1933, 
was written on invitation of Dr. Charles A. Prosser, who was editing a 
series of books on vocational education. This textbook was “fearless and 
constructive.” It bears reading today. Unfortunately, it is out of print, 
and only library copies are available. Actually, this book grew out of Mr. 
Nichols’ course at Harvard, The Principles of Commercial Education. His 
former students will remember this course, and the content of the text- 
book is familiar to all who took it. 


Criticism, Comment and Challenge was an invention of F. G. Nichols. 
His first offer to write the column was not accepted by the magazine 
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which later became the Journal of Business Education. When Robert C. 
Trethaway purchased the journal, Dr. Lomax, the editor, accepted Mr. 
Nichols’ proposal and the column was underway. 

Mr. Nichols was always a ‘‘severe critic of current practices,” and CCC 
provided him with an opportunity to criticize the literature in the field 
publicly. The column continued for thirty years. Teachers were said to 
“read CCC first.”” It was a controversial column, and Mr. Nichols spared 
no one. Although Mr. Nichols offered space for rebuttal, ‘not one took 
advantage” of his offer. The fact is that no one wanted to engage the 
master in debate. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Nichols felt that there was consistency 
in his point of view over the years as reflected by the CCC articles, al- 
though he admitted that he was openminded and in some things he 
changed his viewpoint over the years. These stimulating writings would 
make interesting reading if assembled in one book! 

After his retirement, Mr. Nichols undertook to do research for the 
Business Education Research Associates. BERA was organized by a group 
of private school owners to stimulate research in the field of private busi- 
ness school education. Mr. Nichols devoted a considerable amount of 
time to this work, and the results were published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. These items, known as the Nichols’ Reports, are unusually 
good and have been of great value to private business schools. They in- 
clude such titles as Essential Characteristics of a Good Business School, 
Admission Procedures in Business Schools, Counseling and Guidance in 
Business Schools, and others. 

Mr. Nichols’ final and not-too-well-known effort is still in manuscript 
form. I have read it. It is an autobiography. In his usual style, F. G. N.’s 
autobiography is a ponderous effort, well written, and interesting to read. 
He wrote it because he felt that his efforts, experiences, and contributions 
would trace a history of business education. It is an autobiography written 
by a man who lived a full life and made a worthwhile contribution. It 
should be published as a permanent record. 

Professor F. G. Nichols really made no single outstanding contribution 
to the literature in the field of business education. He did everything so 
well and with such great vigor that it would be difficult to pick any one 
contribution and label it ‘the most significant.” 
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ROBERT M. KESSEL 


The Effective Business Teacher 


The Critical Requirements For Secondary Business Teachers 
Based Upon An Analysis of Critical Incidents 


IN 1955, THE UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION published a 
bulletin’ in which considerable attention is directed to research needed 
in business-teacher education, and especially to research dealing with busi- 
ness teacher competencies. In the section on teacher education, forty-three 
distinct problem areas are described. With four possible exceptions, the 
ultimate solutions to these problems depend, either in whole or in part, 
on the determination of an acceptable definition of good business teach- 
ing and the development of a set of criteria to measure this variable. 

Much of the past research effort on teaching competencies has been 
directed to the study of teachers as a general group at the elementary, 
secondary, and college levels. Relatively few investigators have approached 
the problem of teaching competence by isolating the teacher in special 
subject areas. As a result, there is a notable lack of research related to 
secondary school business teachers and the factors that contribute to their 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness. The research that has been carried out on 
business teachers has tended to relate teaching effectiveness to various 
abilities, traits, interests, and other personal qualities not directly related 
to a teaching situation. Consequently, there seems to exist a need for a 
more empirical approach to the study of the situational determiners of 
teaching success among business teachers, including the identification and 
analysis of observable behaviors that directly affect teaching effectiveness. 

The study upon which this article is based was an attempt to identify 
patterns of observed behaviors related to the effective performance of 
secondary school business teachers through the use of a behavioral ap- 
proach. 


THE RESEARCH METHOD 


An adaptation of the research method known as the “critical incident 
technique” was employed in this study. Flanagan, who has been given 


1 "Needed Research in Business Education,” United Business Education Association 
Research Foundation, NEA, Washington, 1955. 
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credit as being one of the originators of the CI technique, defines the 
essence of the technique as follows: 

“The critical incident technique consists of a set of procedures 
for collecting direct observations of human behavior in such a 
way as to facilitate their potential usefulness in solving practical 
problems and developing broad psychological principles. 

“By an incident is meant any observable human activity that is 
sufficiently complete in itself to permit inferences and predic- 
tions to be made about the person performing the act. To be 
critical, an incident must occur in a situation where the purpose 
or intent of the act seems fairly clear to the observer and where 
its consequences are sufficiently definite to leave little doubt con- 
cerning its effect.” 

The raw data for a CI study are the critical incidents containing re- 
ports of observed behaviors in a given situation. In this study, fifty sec- 
ondary school administrators and fifty business teachers served as observers 
and supplied the critical incident data. After each of the incidents was 
carefully studied, the incidents were classified according to their rele- 
vance to major aspects of the business teacher's position. The classification 
procedure resulted in four major areas of business-teacher responsibility 
and eleven category subdivisions within major areas as follows: 

AREA I — Curriculum Planning and Instructional Procedures 
Category A — Curriculum Planning 
Category B — Classroom Instructional Procedures 
Category C — Guidance and Attention to Individual Differences 
AREA II — Classroom Management 
Category A — Maintaining Class Control 
Category B — Assessing and Reporting Student Progress 
Category C — Managing Equipment and Supplies 
AREA III — Extra-Class Responsibilities 
Category A — Directing and Managing Extra-Class Responsibilities 
Category B — Supporting Extra-Class Responsibilities 
AREA IV — Staff and Community Relationships 
Category A — Relations with Other Teachers 
Category B — Relations with School Administrators 
Category C — Relations with the Community at Large 


FINDINGS 
The total number of incidents reported by school administrators was 
rather evenly distributed among the four major areas, with a difference 


? Flanagan, John C., “The Critical Incident Technique,” Psychological Bulletin, 
51:327-358, July, 1954. 
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of only 8.62 per cent between the highest and the lowest concentration. 
However, of the total incidents reported by business teachers, more than 
one-half, 52.18 per cent, were concentrated in Area I (Curriculum Plan- 
ning and Instructional Procedures). Application of the Chi-Square test 
indicated these differences to be significant at the one per cent level of 
confidence. 

Slightly more than one-half of the effective incidents reported by school 
administrators were assigned to Areas III (Extra-Class Responsibilities ) 
and IV (Staff and Community Relationships). On the other hand, 81.25 
per cent of the effective incidents reported by business teachers were con- 
centrated in Areas I and II. Using the Chi-Square technique, these differ- 
ences were found to be significant at the .005 per cent level of confidence. 

A Chi-Square test of the distribution of ineffective incidents reported 
by the two observer groups indicated that any differences in frequencies 
among the four areas of business teachers’ responsibilities could be ac- 
counted for by chance factors. 

After each of the usable incidents obtained for this study was classified 
into a major area of business-teacher responsibility, and into a category 
within a major area, the behaviors contained in the incidents were care- 
fully studied and those behaviors similar enough to be consideied dupli- 
cates were grouped together. A critical requirement was then written for 
each group containing a minimum of four similar behaviors. The critical 
requirements for the effective performance of secondary school business 
teachers, based upon an analysis of critical incidents, and classified accord- 
ing to a job-oriented frame of reference, were determined as follows: 


AREA I — Curriculum Planning and Instructional Procedures 
The effective business teacher 

1. Assumes the leadership in initiating and justifying recommenda- 
tions for new areas of study in business education. 

2. Adjusts the emphasis and content of existing courses in the light 
of total business program objectives. 

3. Devises methods of dealing with varying abilities and interests 
of students. 

4. Experiments with new teaching methods and techniques. 

5. Makes frequent appraisals of total class progress toward class 
goals. 

6. Assumes responsibility for the academic and vocational guid- 
ance of students taking business subjects. 

7. Takes a personal interest in students who are having difficulty 
in keeping up with classwork and gives these students indi- 
vidual help and encouragement. 
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8. Takes a personal interest in students having problems of a per- 
sonal nature and gives these students help and encouragement. 
AREA II — Classroom Management 

9. Retains composure in dealing with discipline problems. 

10. Employs disciplinary measures that encourage the rehabilitation 
of problem students. 

11. Takes immediate action on discipline problems. 

AREA III — Extra-Class Responsibilities 

12. Willingly accepts extra-class assignments. 

13. Provides for adequate supervision of the extra-class assignments 
for which responsibility has been assigned. 

14. Demonstrates personal support of the schoql program of extra- 
class activities by attending extra-class functions. 

AREA IV — Staff and Community Relationships 

15. Cooperates in helping to promote a harmonious working rela- 
tionship among the teaching staff. 

16. Maintains a cooperative attitude in personal and professional 
dealings with school administrators. 

17. Demonstrates a personal pattern of behavior in the community 
that encourages favorable public opinion of the business educa- 
tion department, and the school generally. 

In addition to the critical incident data collected, data were obtained 
concerning certain personal and professional characteristics of the busi- 
ness teachers for the purpose of determining possible relationships that 
might exist between these data and the critical incidents. With the excep- 
tion of the sex characteristic, each of the personal and professional char- 
acteristics of the business teachers was divided into separate high and low 
rankings as follows: 


Salary: Low — 0-$3,900 
High — $4,000 or more 
Age: Low — 20-39 years of age 


High — 40 and over 
Preparation: Low — The baccalaureate degree 
High — Preparation beyond the baccalaureate degree 
Teaching #Low— 0-3 years 
Experience: High — 4 years or more 
Business Low — 0-12 months 
Experience: High — 13 months or more 
No statistically significant relationships were found between the inci- 
dents and the low and high rankings on the personal and professional 
characteristics. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. When evaluating the effective and ineffective performance of sec- 
ondary school business teachers, school administrators tend to attach as 
much importance to the non-instructional aspects of the business teacher's 
position as to the instructional duties. 

2. Business teachers appear to be more concerned with their instruc- 
tional responsibilities than with their non-instructional responsibilities 
when reflecting upon their own effectiveness and ineffectiveness as busi- 
ness teachers. 

3. Generally, the kinds of problems encountered by business teachers 
in service are dependent only to a limited degree upon the factors of sex, 
age, salary, preparation, teaching experience, and business experience. 

4. Business teacher effectiveness or ineffectiveness is not significantly 


related to the factors of sex, age, salary, preparation, teaching experience, 
and business experience. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


‘*A Tangent Or A Direction” 


IN THESE DAYS so aptly described as the era of the ‘robot revolution,” the 
business educator concerned with curriculums that develop occupational 
competence must turn to research for possible solutions. Following is a 
brief review of a study of agra-business, spurred primarily by agricultural 
educators, but completed cooperatively with business educators. It is pre- 
sented not as the direction business education must travel nor as a tangent 
upon which to proceed, but as an avenue for thought. 

Local business educators in high schools and community colleges might 
well ask if interdisciplinary curricula are necessitated by technological 
change. Coordinators of cooperative occupational training may inquire if 
new training opportunities are developing. Teacher-educators, especially 
at the graduate level, might wonder if their graduate curricula offer suf- 
ficient opportunities for interdisciplinary study in other vocational areas. 

Sutherland, S. S. and Thompson, O. E., The Training Required by 

Workers in Agricultural Business and Industry in California, Surve) 

Re port, Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1957 

Taking note of the apparent radical changes in occupations, the in- 
creased desire for post-high school education, and the growing inter- 
relationships of agriculture and business, the study was “. . . . planned to 
determine the number and kinds of positions in agricultural businesses 
that seem to require agricultural training, and to determine th< training 
requirements, both agricultural and business, for workers in these posi- 
tions.” Several conclusions seem particularly noteworthy. 

1. “It appears that there is a real opportunity for a cooperative educa- 

tional program including two vocational services — agricultural edu- 

cation and business-and-distributive education . . .” 

2. With reference to the curriculum it is concluded, “In the junior 
and senior years, however, and the junior college level, the curricula 
for students planning for careers in agricultural businesses should 
include not only courses in vocational agriculture but courses in 
appropriate business subjects.” 

3. It is proposed that supervised farm activities be supplemented or 
replaced by work experience in agricultural businesses. 

4. Strongly suggested is an effort to design experimental programs at 
the high school or community college level that combine business 
and agricultural training. 

A tangent or a direction? Research has many purposes and many results. 

P.G.H. 
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READER'S CHOICE 


BOOKS PERTAINING TO BUSINESS EDUCATION, without question, are of 
value to the business educator, and he is likely to be familiar with their 
content. Many books pertaining to disciplines other than business educa- 
tion, especially those having some relationship to business education, may 
be just as valuable; but they may not be available to the business educator 
or he may not have time to read them completely. Therefore, this feature 
section is devoted to a review of those books pertaining to disciplines 
other than business education in the narrow sense. 


EARL A. DVORAK 


Successful Office Automation. Ralph W. Fairbanks. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 355 pp. 


Written to provide the businessman with an over-all framework to use 
in relating the many factors with which he is confronted concerning 
potential office automation, this book places those office problems in their 
true perspective. 

The author consistently develops his approach to the problem around 
the concept of the “office’’ as a function in an organization rather than a 
place. It is this approach which results in achievement of his objective to 
develop a framework for the businessman to use in analyzing office-auto- 
mation problems. 


Within this framework Mr. Fairbanks then proceeds to discuss factors 
to consider in making office-automation decisions. He states that the basis 
of any and all office automation is what he terms a new systems concept 
developed during the past ten years. He says, “Our new system concept, 
which represents the keystone, as it were, in the completion of a system 
pattern for the office is called integrated data processing.” The principle 
behind that new system concept, integrated data processing, is this: “In- 
formation (raw data) entering the office is captured in a form that allows 
those data, after they are manually entered and checked once at the point 
of entry, to flow automatically through all subsequent operations with a 
minimum of human effort or supervision, and without ever again being 
manually recopied. 

“Basically, achievement of that concept in its simplest form represents 
a high degree of automation for any office, since the constant recording 
and re-recording of the same data is the office’s greatest chore.” 
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The author then presents the step-by-step procedure necessary if de- 
cisions in this area are to be based on sound data. Systems design is the 
basis for automation of office work. Each of the steps in any system revi- 
sion is described. These include: setting objectives, outlining a new be- 
havior pattern for the office, studying available machines, designing the 
new system, comparing costs with the former system to determine poten- 
tial savings, reorganizing, converting and installing the new system, and 
evaluating. Such system planning involves the work flow of the whole 
office function. 

To business educators, this book should prove useful as a reference 
which gives, in one source, an over-all picture of the whole area of office 
automation which is so vital to business today —and to education for 
business! Since it is written for the businessman who has not necessarily 
been in close touch with the office-management phase of the operations 
of his organization, nontechnical language is used throughout. 

The book is an excellent source for the business educator to gain back- 
ground in “office automation” from the point of view of its present and 
ultimate effects on the entire business operation. Mr. Fairbanks does an 
excellent job of describing each “tree” in the “‘forest’’ but never becomes 
so involved with any one of those “trees” to obstruct the view of that 
“forest of office automation!” 


BETTY M. WEAVER 


Professional Education as a Humane Study. Robert Ulich. Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. New York City: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1956. 145 pp. 


A frequent question asked among soul-searching professional educators 
these days is “What is the best education for a teacher?’ This question 
is usually asked in the context of thoyghts relating to the wider spread 
of education among the population, the complexity of modern life, and 
the longer period of present-day schooling. The broader question thus 
becomes, “What education is most helpful for our modern society?” 

Dr. Ulich approaches these questions with a thorough analysis of the 
historical development of education, and more specifically, of teacher 
education. He recognizes that at no time have we had what might be 
considered the perfect system of education; weaknesses of “‘liberal’’ edu- 
cation have at times been rather glaring, just as have some of the weak- 
nesses of specialized and professional education. The current conjecture 
with respect to the best education for a teacher is thus placed in the con- 
text of the age-old controversy between academically subject-minded peo- 
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ple whose primary aim is dispensing knowledge and those who consider 
education as relevant to life and as preparation for functional living. 

The concept of “professional education as a humane study” is an at- 
tempt to retain the validity of both positions when considering the educa- 
tion of teachers —to include competence in subject-matter and profes- 
sional courses, and also to develop broad interests, deep understanding, 
wide knowledge of human nature, and appreciation of cultural values. 
Dr. Ulich feels that this education of teachers must develop a spirit of 
“humaneness,”” emphasizing kindness, benevolence, or sympathy, without 
any necessary implication of a conflict between these and opposite feel- 
ings. Thus Dr. Ulich feels that if this spirit of ““humaneness” can be de- 
veloped, the present conflict and tension between the “academic” minded 
people and the “‘practical’’ minded people can be eased and a common 
ground will be found on which to build significant and meaningful educa- 
tion for teachers, and, in turn, for all members of society. 

From this point of view, Dr. Ulich outlines a four-point program for 
the education of the teacher. 

The cultural heritage phase of the program should provide the teacher 
with a knowledge of and an inner sense for the historical, literary, eco- 
nomic, and other aspects of civilization. In addition, the teacher should 
have a strong ethical commitment, resulting from a mixture of material 
and spiritual interests and values. He should, moreover, be capable of 
explaining points of view which differ from his own commitments. 

The subject-matter content phase of a teacher’s education should de- 
velop respect for, and mastery of, one’s mother tongue. Beyond this, the 
teacher should specialize in his particular subject area. This subject-matter 
content should, in the light of the background in the cultural heritage, 
be evaluated in its historical and methodological significance for the prog- 
ress of human thought. 

Teachers need training in psychology having the courage of intuitive 
understanding of human development and methodological self-criticism. 

Granting that many of the so-called “education” courses are weak and 
subject to some criticism, Dr. Ulich points out that teachers need to be 
prepared in this area of methods of teaching. 

Dr. Ulich’s final appeal is to the role which professional education must 
play in overcoming the fallacies and dangerous conflicts between the 
humane and the natural studies, between the liberal and the vocational 
preparations of people, and between theory and practice. 


BEN JAMIN F. THOMAS 
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The Citadel of Learning. James Bryant Conant. New Haven, Connect- 
icut: Yale University Press, 1956. 79 pp. 


This is a collection of three essays based on speeches; only the third 
one is reviewed here. 


Essay 3. ‘Some Basic Problems of American Education” 


The expanding complexity of American education and the increasing 
enrollments create many difficult problems for educators. Conant focuses 
on two such problems: What should be the relation of research to teach- 
ing in an undergraduate college? How should we prepare to handle the 
forthcoming tidal wave of college students ? 

Conant presents an interesting summary of the pros and cons to the 
ancient poser, “Should college professors do outside consulting work?” 
Without answering this knotty problem, he points out clearly the dangers 
of neglected research and lessened academic activity when professors turn 
to lucrative consulting contacts. Providing first-class research facilities and 
recognizing research in the college salary and promotional policies are 
suggested for reducing the need for consulting activities. In summary, 
Conant says, “A university should attempt to present a proper balance of 
teaching and research activities to help perpetuate the American tradition 
of free inquiry, diversity, controversy, and tolerance.” 

Concerning the facilities needed to handle the rising college enroll- 
ments, Conant stresses that we must be careful not to limit college en- 
trance to a select few. He strongly argues for a vigorous expansion of 
local two-year colleges in view of the fact that one-half of our entering 
college students drop out during the first two years. The local two-year 
colleges are also suggested for the 95 per cent of our youth who do not 
become professional men and women. As our four-year colleges and uni- 
versities are relieved of enrollment pressures, they can continue to con- 
centrate on research, scholarly work, and professional education. It is 
suggested that perhaps the small local college can concentrate on offering 
a better two-year program of general education than can the university. 
His suggestion that the baccalaureate degree might be awarded by these 
two-year schools is sure to stimulate some of the academic controversy 
which Conant recommends. 

There are many inter-relationships among these three essays. Conant'’s 
thought-provoking analysis of these problems of higher education make 
this book very interesting reading for any administrators or business teach- 
ers concerned with the welfare of our colleges and universities — our 
“citadels of learning.” 


RAY W. ARENSMAN 
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DELTA PI EPSILON fraternity, founded in 1936, is an 
honorary graduate organization for men and women 
devoted to the advancement and professionalization 
of business education. Through its ideals of service, 
leadership and cooperation, the fraternity strives to 
make significant and unique contributions to profes- 


sional growth and scholarly achievement in business 
education. In the words of its founder, Dr. Paul 
Lomax, can be seen the scope of the fraternity, “The professional interests 
of Delta Pi Epsilon encompass the whole of business education in relation to 
the entire fields of American business and American education. Its member- 
ship . . . must always think in terms of the common good and advancement 
of all our business teachers and of all students who pursue courses in business 
education.” 


CURRENT CHAPTERS ARE: 


ALPHA: New York University RHO: Ohio State University 


BETA: Oklahoma A & M SIGMA: University of Oklahoma 
GAMMA: University of Pittsburgh Tau: Columbia University 

DELTA: University of Cincinnati UPSILON: University of Mississippi 
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THETA: Indiana University for Teachers 
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KAPPA: University of Michigan ALPHA BETA: University of Illinois 
LAMBDA: Northwestern University ALPHA GAMMA: University of Houston 
MU: University of Tennessee ALPHA DELTA: Kansas State Teachers 
NU: University of Kentucky College (Emporia) 


xi: University of Florida Chapters have been approved for fall instal- 


lation at North Texas State College and 
Temple University. 
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